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ABSTRACT 

The 1973 annual report describes services provided by 
the Rural Manpower Service (RMS) to 63 Michigan counties. Section I 
describes the organization of the RMS, and its 2 special projects 
Operation Hitchhike, and the National Migrant Worker Program 
(formerly the Mobility Facilitator Unit) . Section II gives rural area 
demographic data and manpower services for rural residents, including 
non-agricultural and small town residents. Wages and earnings in 
agriculture were collected for 9,395 seasonal workers, indicating 
that the average hourly earnings of piece work rited laborers 
increased 15.3 percent over that of 1972. Minimum piece work rates 
and tables of prevailing wage rates are also given. Empl^oyment 
operations given in Section IV indicated that Michigan's labor 
situation in 1973 was in a state of transition, since most crops 
approached optimum mechanization levels. Sufficient migrant housing 
was also in short supply. Section V gives the 12 major crops in the 
State. Much of the information Is presented in the 13 tables, charts, 
maps, and attachments. (KM) 
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ADMINISTRATION 



A. ORGANIZATION OF F^UF^AL MANPOWEF^ StRVICE 

'l1ic tirst rcciMiiiiioiulatioii made hy Si.\ i< (ary ut i Ann tu iiiijuovo inan[.iower 
services by State agencies was aiine<l at oilcting vi bioadei spocuuin ot services to 
rural residents. This s|>ectuuii of service^ ituTiiloJ lint was not limited to 
registration, job information, referral to jtibs, job develojnnent, counseling, testing, 
referral to training programs, reterr.d lor ancillary ^n()p(>itive services, assistance in 
resolving comfilaints relative to employjnent conditiojis, re(.ruitment and selection of 
workers, assistcnue in applying ior training lontiact^ and a>s\sl.niee in resolving 
personnel problems tluruigli suitalile pers<>nnel uk thod^^. 

A rural county vvaN defined aN \)ne in wliiJi liiox' tln i ^0 percent ot the residents 
reside outsiile of urbani/ed ar'M> aful [>Lucs ol 2,S()f* oi nu>re inhabitants. 
Sixty three ot Michigan'^ H \ ^v>umie> n v^t ihjs ciiu ik+ .md aiC c^)nsidered rural. The 
number of regnl.ir hr»inch oMiits ^aitre.uii vnvue piiUits were expanded to 
actuallv locat'' serv ices wiilnn die gc\;gr .il bmuianc^ o\ of rliese rural 
counties. In order to belter e.xpo^r nir.d rL^^idenls tv> more job op[)ortunitics» 
job hank viewers were made available In e.u h Iru uion. In addition, a Job 
Infviiniatiou l>ehveiv Sssumu was cltiiMMied in nuiuv loi.uums through viewers, 
blackboards and joh listings <ui i)ulleini l)oaidN. 

Much pLinning lias been dv)rie to totally inicgi.ite liie iiual maripower services and 
the regular em[5[o)'m(^nt service in field operaiions. Huiler the latest plans of 
all of the satelhie and otlier outstatum pci^onnel will cvune under the jurisdiction ot 
the regular Branch Office Adtiur u>trato! (Managei) respvjusihh: tor servicing the area. 

It is expecteil that this approach will insiire ihaf all iiual residents, itK hiding 
migrants, will receive benetu ot exposure to all types de.su.ilde job opportimities 
a!ui service for which they i]ualitv. 

During the past year tlie adminisi ration oi luia! man]>owt.r scrvues was handled in 
tfte same marmer as before with line sn[K'rvisio!i coming direetly frenn the Chief of 
the Rural Manpower Section (See Organization ("liait on | g*-' _ , ) . flow^ever, a 
closer workir^g arrarjgement had been aihieved between the outreach or satellite 
stations and the regular bratult ofiice respon^'ule f(n seivicingthe area, Rural 
Manpower Service Representatives were involved wtih WIN and other training 
programs, testing, claims taking and writing trainmg c<intracts in addition to the 
regular employment service acti\iti''s. As a result, we tiad lost a sigrrifican' portion 
cjf the experienced personnel because of pn>Ji!Cjti,mA tcj WIN aiul other special 
contract writing piojects. 

8. SPECIAL PROJECTS 

1. OPFRAT!ON HlTCHHIKhl 

The l)asic strategy w.js Cv) liave plavcmeni sj^ > \\\ lut.d bHatuies serve a 

s[K'ctruni of agrictdtura! and noji agrii idi nrj! !jbi-j nuirkets with job 
development, ttaitin^g develnfuuent where nee e^s.^J ^ . i c gi >trcUion, selection and 
T' ierral services. Tins was aefomjnmied b, i ^tl<^hl,\ ilcfdoyrneru ot placement 
specialists to tutal ( t)nruies witlioui luiipKu .uent Si i v ;ce (^tiu es located within 
their geeigraphical luauidane.s, M.mp^user N*"rvice- were initialed in Allegan anci 
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Sanilac {-ouiuics. I arcr they svcro exU'udod to L.akc, Clare auci Gladwin 
Counties, 

Initially, the work of the ('oupeiative lixterisieiu Service (C'ES) manpower 
agents was co-rniiigled with our plaeenK'nt speciaHsts. In a short time the CES 
matipower agents' work progressed from assisting in Employment Service office 
operations to assistance in tlic development of the basic delivery capability of 
the rural manpower service center. It evolved that tlie extotisioji manpower 
agents were attempting to act alter*)aiively avS Umploymem Service operatives, 
or as administrators. Tliis was not a sati:ifactory telations!}i[i. 

The project or model then evolved lo cmphasi/e »:om[dc!neiitary functions 
between the two a;:iMicies w^ith extension service attejnpting to use labor 
market information as apprt^priate to assist developrueiu> vSpecia! emphasis was 
focused on supporting; rural school systetns with career education, the local 
social service agencies, and tlu hx'al rnaii[)ower ptanning apparatus, Tfuis, the 
expectation for the agents direa involvement in registration and referral of 
applicants was lessened and mt)Te em [di as is was placed on extension resources 
for Employ luent Service sujjportlve activities as nu'dia [irograms, secretarial and 
clerical support, and continued employer contacts. 

The labor market iutornuuion dppri)ach ap[K\ueu to be particularly good for 
working with schools where the education [process welcomed such information. 
Several surveys were undertaken to provide primary data to make uiformation 
more meaningful tor the local area. 

It soon became apparent that better access to the employer was crucial for the 
Employment Service plaLcnient processes and the development of local labor 
market information. Tlie extension manpower agents became active in 
delivering a managcnuMU development Wi>rkshop to help rural management 
avoid self-defeating persomiel practices and ujanagement structures. Formal 
programs of institutional training are very limited in rural areas, so most skill 
development must occur on the job with the supervisor being responsible for 
the training methods and techniques. 

Several types of data have bern used tor interifal evalu.uion of Operation 
Hitchhike in Mic!ngafi and the general comhisions ap[)ear to be as follows: 

a. [Raceme nt figures Irave shown a steady growth in absolute figures, 

b. A series of interviews t ofuhuted among loc .d ngeucies and community 
leaders iiulicated a *'f ivorable" to ''cjuitt* lavcjrable" reaction to the efforts 
and results generated by tfie pioject. 

c. Experience indicates that the i ()m[>lem(jiuar y delivery of services by both 
agencies imprc^ve mai4)ower services in rur<d comnmnities. 

2. NATIONAL MIGRANT WORKER PHOGRAM 

The National Migrant Wanker Progrjui foriucrly known as the Mobility 
Facilitator Unit and initu.ued in 1971 was coiuinued in 1973. Prio! to this 
year, the numerical goal of uugtauis using the:,c [nogram delivery methods to 
leave the migrant stream was acffievrd. \u I973» tlic recruitment fell to about 
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1973 LISTING OF RURAL MANPOWER SERVICE POINTS IN MICHIGAN 



Hartford, R.R. No. 1 , Box 22A, -19057 
Lansing, 3215 S. Pennsylvania Ave, 48910 
Manistee, 312 River St., 49660 
Muskcgon2492 S. Henry St.. 494 41 



Bay City. 228 S. Washington, 48706 
Traverse City, 126 Boardnian, 49684 
IXnroit, 7310 Woodward Ave., 48202 



YEAR-ROUND RURAL MANPOWER SERVICE POINTS 



Allegan. 344 Water St., 490)0 
Albion, 112 W. Cass St., 49224 
Baldwin, 1090 Michigan Ave., 49304 
Big Rapids, 400 Fjrn St., 49307 
Charlotte, 528 K. Beech, 48813 
Gaylord, VFW Post, 408 W. Main, 49735 
Gladwin, Gladwin Co. Ct. House, 48624 
GrayHng, Crawford Co. Ct. House, 48625 
Harrison, Clare Co. Ct. House, 48625 
Hartford, R.R. No. 1 , Box 22A, 49057 
Hastines, 1 10 W. Center St., 49058 
Howell, 117 S.Gd. River, 48843 
Lansing, 3215 S. Pennyslvania, 48910 
Lapeer, 529 S. Court, 48446 
Ludington Trlr., 201 W. Loomis St., 48431 



Mt. Pleasant, Isabella Co. Bidg., 

Rni. 213. 48858 
Pontiac, 242 Oakland, 48058 
Reed City, 1 15 N. Scars St., 48677 
Roscommon, DNR Bldg., 500 Lake St., 

48693 

Sandusky, 34 E. Sanilac, 48471 
Shelby Trlr., Rt. No. 2, Box 38, 49455 
Sparta, 8221 Fruit Ridge NW, 48345 
St. Johns, 911 E. State St., 48879 
Standish, Arenac Co. Ct. House 48658 
Tawas City, 721 E. Court St., 48763 
Three Rivers, 333 W. Mich. 49093 
White Cloud, 31 1 Williams St., 49349 



SEASONAL RURAL MANPOWER SERVICE POINTS 



Alpena, 1011 Washington, 49707 
Bay City, 228 S. Washington, 48706 
Bear Lake Trailer, St.u Route, 4961 4 



Hancock, 435 Hancock, 49930 
Monroe, 10 Winchester St., 48161 



78 percent ot the numerical j^oal. Three apparent conclusions appear to be 
accountable for the tlecHnc: 

a. 23 percent drop in the nuinber of migrants coming to Miciiigan. 

b. Cut back in Oifice of l-conomic Opportunity (EOE) grants to United 
Migrants for Opportunity, Incorporated (UMO!) forcing the closing of 
some outreach stiitions. 

c. Shortage of available and suitnhic fiousiiig i^car educational institutions at 
a cost whicl) the migrant coult! afford to pay. 



If. RURAL MANPOWER 

A. RURAL AREA DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 

Michigan's population distribution is characteristic to other industrial states, in 
that approximately 76.6 percent ot the population reside in a small number of 
urban counties (twenty), albeit, the land area of tliese counties comprises only 
29.24 percent of State's total hud area. A large segment of the population, 
47.4 percent, clusters wichirr the tri-county area of Wayne, Oakland, and 
Macomb Counties, with a land area of 1,952 sq. mi., and only 3.44 percent of 
the statc*s land area. Approximately 12.8 pe cent, 866,217 individuals, of the 
population of the urban counties reside in the rural areas of these counties. 

Michigan rural counties, numbering 63, extend over 40,205 sq. mi., 70,76 
percent of the state*s total land area, and have a total poiudation of 2,092,601 
individuals, 23.6 percent of the state's total Approximately 64.6 percent of the 
population of these counties reside in rural areas, while the remaining 30.4 
percent live in the urbanized areas of these counties. 

RURAb-URBAN POPULATION 
iN MICHIGAN 

POPUbATfON POPULATION 
TOTAL URBAN iZFT) % OF qF RURAL % OF 
COUNTIES POPULATION ARFAS TOTAL AREAS TOTAL 

URBAN 6,785,300 5.919,083 87.2 866,217 12.8 

RURAL 2.092.601 637,143 30.4 1,455,458 69.6 

A widely held misconception is that rural counties are largely agricultural and 
contain hardly any non-agricultural establishnients. It was reported that in June 
1973, over 30,261 non-agricultural employers were located in rural counties. 
These employed over 457,083 workers. 

Total employment in the rural counties during 1973 averaged approximately 
669,425 workers, 9 2.3 percent of the totnl civilian work force, in comparison 
with 90.5 percent in 1972. Percent unemployment ranged from 3.4 in Hnton 
County to 17.8 in Cheboygan County. Unem[)loyrncnt remained unchaJiged in 
only two counties, and increased in three counties. 
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1973 Projected Labor Force aiut Uiiipio) inciu 
Hstirnatcs for kiiral (A)utuies in Miclii^v^n 
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1. These estimates are averages for monthly estimates during 1973. Furthermore data for 
November and December are projected esiimates since actual data was not yet available. 

2, Date for Monroe County is unavailable, since it is part of the Toledo, Ohio standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area. 
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RURAL MANPOWER DATA 
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70.1 


278 


38 


Manistee 


20,094 


61.6 


396 


106 


Mason 


22,612 


60.1 


408 


212 
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RURAL MANPOWt'R I'jATA 



COUNTY 


County 
Population 


Percentage U 

Rural 
Population 


Numbef~^' 
Non-Agr. 
Employer* 


Farm Using 
Seasonal 
Labor 


Mecosta 


27,992 


57.1 


349 


205 


Me notnincc 


24,587 


56.3 


389 


1 oo 


Missaukee 


7,126 


100.0 


1 10 


1 RO 


Monroe 


118,479 


65.0 


1,173 


439 


Montcalm 


39,660 


81.1 


586 


418 


Monttnorcncy 


5,247 


1 00 0 


1 


JO 


Ncvvavco 


27,992 


R7 6 




J 1 c, 


Oceana 


17,984 


100.0 


1 ^6 




Ogeniaw 


9,892 


100.0 


246 


98 


Onton.igon 


10,548 


100.0 


143 


68 


Osceola 


14,828 


100.0 


236 


170 
it/ 


Os codi 


4,726 


1 00.0 


1 0f> 




Otsego 


10,422 


81.1 


287 


42 


Ottawa 


128,181 


51.7 


2.013 


711 


Fresque Isle 


12,836 


66.7 


211 


J 37 


Roscommon 


9,892 


100.0 


330 


12 


Sc. Clair 


120,175 


53.0 


1.625 


361 


St, Joseph 


47,392 


64.9 


833 


325 


Sanilac 


35,181 


100.0 


541 


735 


Shiawassee 


63,075 


62.4 


791 


365 


Tuscola 


4 8 .603 


86.6 


615 


792 


Van Buren 


56.173 


78.4 


755 


847 


Wexford 


1^,717 


49.3 


417 


09 


TOTAL 


2.092,601 




30,261 


17,225 


1 . From the 


1970 Census of population. 









2. Data excludes statistics on teachers, farm employment and self-employed individuals. 
The statistics includes only those employers covered under the ''Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act.'* 

3. From the 1969 Census of Agriculture. 
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The outlook for 1974 is not us tavorahle, since the enert;y and fuel crises will 
adversely affect recreation related industries and establishments. 

MANPOWER SERVICES FOR RURAL RESIDENTS 

The Rural Manpower Service (RMS) operated J5 service poiius in various rural 
locations throughout the state. Four year-round and five seasoital service points were 
mainly involved in servicing agricultural employers and apphcants with only few 
transactiotts related to services in other areas ot industry. However^ each otic had a 
job bank viewer or had ready access to one. I'weiity-six were involved witli a w»de 
spectrum ot manpower activities, both agricultural and iion-agriculturaU albeit» rural 
non-agricultura! activities predominated. 

These ser\ice points were generally located in county seats, since county seats iti 
Michigan are; generally the socio-economic center of the county; are centrallv 
located geographically; and also house agencies offering ancillary services which 
often are needed in improving the emf)loyability of the applicant. !iy requesting 
communities to provide free otHce space, it a(>p(Mrs to have created a more 
cooperative total involvement of conununity leaders in trying to improve local 
economic conditions. Thus, manpower services were made Uiore readily available to 
the rural residents of the county. Reports for the ye:ir indicate that 
accomplishments exceeded the goals set for placement in non agricultural work and 
in improving the employability of the rural residents. 

Staff members formerly dealing only with seasonal agricultural activities foutid 
themselves operating in a dual capacity. During the active agricultural season they 
were deeply involved with farm laboi and migrant pro()len^s. At other times they 
were involved with the problems of the small town or rural em[>loyer and the needs 
of the permanent local rural residents. 

Intensive training was promoted to niakt^ field staff niemtiers knowledgeable about 
the many available manpower and supportive services. 

All of the year-round and long time seasonal pers<onnel were fully apprised of the 
nearest location ot available telated technical services and whom to contact. 11ius, 
when an applicant coniplained that he had not received all of the wages due him; or 
that he had recc vcd wages below the legal mirnnuim: or that the agricultural 
housing was in terrible condition; or that eiTiploynKiu discrimi'uuion was being 
practiced; or had not received needed s<xial services, etc.; the rural manpower service 
representative knew liow and where to refer the ]H:rsori or to whom lo report the 
incident and/or complaint ior required action. 

The new registration intal^e totaled 31,382, of whidi 5,828 were veterans, 20,890 
males and 10,492 temales. However, a large portion were partial registrations of 
migrants seeking agricultural eniploymeni ordy. Contiiunng in its effor'^s in providing 
manpower services to rural residents, tlie outst.ition staff received 4/^7^ 
non agricultural orders, 19 percent more than leceivcd during 1972. These orders 
encompassed 7,799 openings, a 22 percent incieas<.\ Tiiey made 10,173 referials, of 
which 6fi](} were adults and 3,357 were youths under 22 years. A total of A, 67 A 
individuals were placed in non agricultur.u jobs, of whic h 1,301 wen: females, K127 
veterans and 1,56b youths. The total plaremcnis repres/Mited ,i 12 percent increase 
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RURAL MANPOWl^R 
SULECTED ACTIVITIRS IN 
EMPLOYER AND APPLICANT SUPPORTIVE- 
SERVICES F'OR 1973 



I. EMPLOYER SERVICES 

A. Employer Visits 
(1) Major Market 

3. Tclcpliotic Contacts 

C. Otlicr Contacts 

D. Meetings Attended 

E. Job Development Contacts 

F. Different Establislimcnts 
Provided Ind. Services 



II. Supportive Services Referral 
A. Healtii 

li. Educational (Total) 

(1) Basic Adult Education 

(2) Vocational 

(3) MOT 

(4) OJT 

(5) GED 

C. Branch Office 

(1) Testing 

(2) Counseling 

D. Other Services (Total) 

(1) Dept. of Social Services 

(2) Legal Aid 

(3) Social Security Adm. 

(4) Vocational Rehab. 

(5) Mich. Civil Rights Comm. 

(6) Mich. Dept. of Labor-Wage &: Hour Division 

(7) Mich. Dept. of Labor-Workmcn'sCompcnsation 

(8) O.E.O. Funded Agencies 

(9) Veterans Services 
(10) Misc. Total 

IIL Test Given by RAMPS 



AGR. 

4,069 

XXX 

7,604 
2,180 
148 
749 

XXX 



WON -AGR. 

5,275 
1,354 

11,817 

5,347 

525 

1 ,803 

398 



TOTAL 



196 
745 

224 
87 

176 
63 

195 

726 

374 
352 

9,413 

2,577 
165 
664 
439 
108 
837 
300 
836 
936 

2,551 

158 
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over 1972. 



Ill servicing rural oniployors, 5,27 5 iioti-agricultiiral oniployor visits wore inatU', of 
which woro cl.issiliod as M.^jot Market visits. In .ulditiou, 1,803 job 

dcvolopiiiotit co'it.icts wore* nuulc and 398 cstaWishnuMUs wc u (>rovidcd iruliistrial 
services. 



lliral Manp(nver Service rersonnel rested 158 applicants. In addition, they referred 
to branch offices havini^ inan[>o\ver sjieciaHsts available, 374 for testing and 352 for 
coiMisehng. To improve eniployabiHty, 941 referrals were made to anciHary service 
agencies. Of these, 196 were referred to heaUh agencies ainl 745 to educational 
piograms. The referrals to educational agencies included Basic Adult Education, 
Vocational Education, Man[Hjwet Development and Training F'rojcets, Jobs Optional 
(OJT), and Genera! Edueatioti Development. 

Referrals to otlier governmental agcMicies involvii^g requests fur social services, 
vocational rehabilitation, social security, Cavit rights, wage disputes, worknier;*s 
compensation, veterans assistance, and othvr similar services totak-d 9,413. 



Hi. WAGES AND EARNINGS IN AGRICULTURE 

li^ compliance with the reg\darions promulgated by the United States Secretary of 
Labor, wage survevs were conducted wherever u was administratively possible. 
Prevailing wage findings were made for crop activities irj vvhicfi a significant number 
of fitrm workers w^ere recruited outside ot the state thrcnigh the assistance of the 
Employment Service. Wage surveys were also conducted in crop activities with a 
history of wage fluctuations, and in those activities which preliminary research 
indicated that the wage structure had changed signiticantly since the previous survey 
was conducted, Mowevcr, findings were not made when vahd samples could not be 
obtained. 

Rural Manpower Service personnel, during the 197 3 season, conducted nine 
area-wide wage surveys and one state-wide survey. The wage surveys encompassed 
five harvest activities in seven wage finding classes. Eleven prevailing wage findings 
were determined in eight crop areas» and one statewide finding was made in pickle 
harvest. Fruit crop activities accounted for ten of the wage findings, and the 
remaining were in vegetable crop activities. 

In meeting sampling requirements, data were collected and recorded on 9,395 
seasonal workers, 26.9 percent of the total mirnber :>f seasonal workers employed in 
the activities surveyed during the 1973 season. Workers from instate sources 
comprised 17.4 percent (1,635 workers) of the total san\plc, while interstate sources 
accounted ior 82,6 percent {7,760 workers). Vegetable harvest employed 34.0 
percent (3,188 workers) of those sani))led, while fruit cultivation and harvest 
employed 66.0 percent (6,02? workers). The sample was drawn from a total 
population of approxunately 35.000 seasonal workers. The samples covered 350 
employers, of wliich 270 grew fruit crops and 80 grew vegecable crops. They 
comprised 14.S percent of the total number of employers hiring workers during tlie 
survey period in the activities surveyed. 
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TABLE A. A comparison of tlic otiivcrsc of" workers employed in tlie activities 



surveyed in 1972 and 1973; 

Workers 19J1 PmmiL L9I3. Jierccnt 

Instate 8.950 20.0 7.300 20.9 

Interstate 35.850 80.0 27,700 79.1 

Total 44,800 100.0 35,000 100.0 

TABLE! B. A comparison of the sample of workers employed in the activities 

surveyed in 1972 and 1973: 

Workcji 197_2 Percent 197_3 Percent 

Instate 2,413 21.6 1,635 17,4 

Interstate 8,769 78.4 7,760 82.6 

Total 11,182 100.0 9,395 100.0 



TABLE C. A comparison of the 1967-1973 weighted average hourly earnings of 
piece and hourly rated workers: 



Method of 



Payment 


1907 


1968 


12L6_2_ 


1910 


1971 


1972 


1973* 


Piece Rates 


$1,441 


SI. 656 


$1,680 


$1,652 


$1,925 


$2,207 


$2,545 


Hourly Rates 


1.301 


1.422 


1.351 


1.489 


1.605 


1.635 




Combined Piece 
















Hourly Rates 


1.409 


1.597 


1.615 


1.621 


1.905 


2.198 


2.545 


* Inclusion of ! 


liourly 


rates may 


result in 


unreliable 


and erroneous cone 


lusions 



since of those workers sampled only 53 workers received an hourly rate. This wage 
rate structure is the result of the type of wage finditig classes surveyed. 

Due to the selectivity of the data used in the wage siuvcys, caution nmst be 
exercised in the interpretation of the statistics derived from the wage surveys, 
especially when these statistics are compared with those of previous years. Many 
factors are involved, such as type of activities surveyed, crop wage areas surveyed, char- 
acteristics of the unit of payment used in the activities surveyed, and the influence ofof 
adverse weather on the rates. 

Comparison of the 1972 and 1973 wage surveys and finding classes disclosed the 
following data: 
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Twelve (uevailing wage findings in seven wage fiiuling classes were lesurveyec! in 
1973. Eight oi the prevailing wage finciitigs iiureased while f.hc renianung (owi 
remained the same. 

The average hourly earnings (S2.545) of piece-work rated workers in 1973 irjcreascd 
15 J percent over that of 1972, in compaiisou with a M.7 pcfcent increase in 1972 
over tiiat of 1971. This increase is a continuation ot series of raises that began with 
the 1966 study and is closely related to the increase in Michigan's minijiunn wage 
and to the general inflationary pressure of the economy. This year's increase reflects 
the liigh to record higli prices received by the growers in the crops surveyed. These 
prices were the result of a conglomeration of factors. Foremost among these are an 
inflationary economy, a shortage of stocks, and a short crop due to adverse weather 
conditions. No reliable data on hourly rated wages were available. Only 53 workers of 
9,395 workers surveyed received hourly rated wages. This droutli or hourly rates is 
due to types ot activities surveyed, Traditionally, growers have preferred to use 
piece-work rates in these activities as an incentive for improving production and 
seem to resort to it repeatedly; also, some indications support the conclusion that 
great number of workers prefer piece-work rates over hourly rates. It must be stated 
though. that there are no accurate reliable statistics available on workers or growers 
preterences. 



MICHIGAN STATE MINIMUM PIECE WORK RATES 

Minimum piece rates were established by the Wage Deviation Board of the Michigan 
Department of Labor for vegetables and fruit hnrvcsc in compliance with Section 14 
of Act 154 ot the Public Acts of 1964. A list of these rates follows. Any known 
instance where an employer is offering less or different basic rate than the rate 
established by the Wage Deviation Board is being reported to the Wage and Hour 
Division, Bureau of Safety and Ffcgnlations, Michipn Department of Labor, for 
investigation and determination. However, the established hourly or piece rate may 
reduced in sonie cases up to a maximum of 16 perceiu for housing being provided 
to the workers, if such facilities are licensed under Act 289 of the Public Acts of 
1965. 



Vegetable Crop Harvest 

^sparagus 
Beans (Snap) 
Cucumbers (Pickles) 
Greens 

Lettuce, Head 
Onions, Dry (Yellow) 
Onions, Dry (White) 
Onions, Green 

Peppers ''Cherry" 
Pepi^ers, '*Long CJrecn" 



Unit 

Pound 
Bushel 
Pound 

25 Pound crate 
24 Head er.ite 
5 Peck crate 
5 Peck crate 
Bunch (3 0 Oinnm 

pet but^ch ! 
Bushel 
Bushel 



Kate ['Effective 
July 1. 1971 

S 1.42 
2.0 ^ 
29. S <t 
8.7 

12.0 c 
21.0 (f 

3.2 e 
$ 1.029 
27.8 
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Rate Effective 

Vegetable Crop Harvest Unj J_y]y.Ji.l^.L 

Potatoes Bushel ')A 
Radishes Dozen Bunches 

(18 , 20 radishes 

per bunch) 26.5 <t 

Toniatces, Fresh 5/8 Bu. Hatnper 23.4 <♦ 

Tomatoes, Process 5/8 Bu, Hamper 16.9 C 



Fruit C rop Harv est 

Apples 
Apples, Crab 
Blackberries 

Blueberries, Hand Picked 
Blueberries, [iand Vibrator- 
Assisted 
Cherries, Tart 
Cherries, Sweet 
Grapes, Concord &: Niagara 
Grapes, Delaware 
Peaches, Process 
Pears 

Plums (Blue Damson, etc.) 
Prunes, (Italian, Stanley, etc.) 
Raspberries, Black 
Raspberries, Red 
Strawberries, Fresh 
Strawberries, Process 



Unit 

Bushel (Stripping 
rate) 

Bushel (Stripping 

rate) 
Quart 
Pound 

Pound 

27 Pound Lug 

24 Pound Lug 

Pound 

Pound 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Bushel 

Quart 

Q'jart 

Quart 

Pound 



Rate Effective 
luly U 1971 



18^ <t 

64.0 <t 

18.0 <t 

9.5 (t 

2.5 ^ 

89.0 ^ 

98.0 <t 

20.8 

28.6 <f 

1.28 

50.3 ^ 

18.0 (t 

25.0 <t 

9.5 <t 

6.8 ^ 



Strawberry Plants H a rvest 

Srrawbcrrv, Plants (Machine 

Assisted) 
Strawberry, Plants (Non- 

mechanically Assisted Operation ) 



Unit 

Thousand 
Thousand 



Rate Effective 
My 1,1971 



i 



3.15 
4.20 



There are no approved piece rates under the Federal Minimum Wage Standards (29 
USG 201 ct seq»). The minimum rate for agriculture was $1.30 per hour with only 
legal deductions from pay allowed, Transportation advances made to bring worker 
fronv home to place of employment cannot be deducted in any pay period if such 
deduction reduces the gross hourly rate ($L30. less legal deductions) below the anowccT 



m mi mum , 
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TABLES OF PREVAILING WAGE RATES PUBLISHED IN 1973 



Area. Activity ;nui 

Wage i'iiiding Class I 973l'rcs'ailing Wa^c Kate 

STATHWlDli 

I'icklo Harvest 2 per pcnitul 

HENTON HARB()Kc:iU)P AREA (05-26 01} 



Strawberry Harvest (Cick for 
Fresli Market 

MUSKHC]ON CROP ARI'A (05-26 02) 

Apple Harvest (Regular I'ick) 
MANiS'Cf'B CROl' ARHA (05-26 03) 

Apple Harvest (Regular Pick) 
Cherry Harvest, Ssveet (Hand Pick) 
Cherry Harvest, Tart (Hatid Pick) 
Strawberry Harvest (hand Pick kir 
Processing) 



80 per 8 (]t. carrier 
35 per bushel 



3S per bushel 
St .OO per 24-Ib lug 
SI. 00 per 27-Ib. lug 



7,0 per pound 
TRAVfUlSB CITY CROP AREA (05-26 04} 



Apple Harvest (Regular Pick) 
Cherry Harvest, Sweet (Hand Pickl 
Cherry Harvest , Tart (Hand Pick) 

LANSING CROP ARHA (05-26-06) 

Ap[!le Harvest (Regular Pick) 

YPSILANTl CROP AREA (05-26-07) 

Tomato, Harvest (Hand Pick for 
Process, with Stems) 



40 per bushel 
S1,00 per 24-lb. lug 
$1,00 per 27-lb, !ug 



$6 30 per 18 Bushel Box 



18 per 5/8 bu. hamper 



Weighted Average 
Hourly Earnings 
in 1973 



$3.06 



$2.01 



$2,86 



$2.67 
$1.92 



$1.63 



$3.69 
$1.78 
$1,80 



$3.14 



$3,05 



iV. EMPLOYMENT AND OPERATIONS IN AGRICULTURE 

Mkhigan's labor situadon in 1973 \vas in a state of transition, in that most crops, 
with tlic exception of apples and strawberries, approached optinuim mechanizatioii 
levels. Sufficient nugrant liousing meeting miminuim government standards was also 
in short supply. The captice of weather and the labor supply are the only remaining 
variables that have to be accounted for. 

Adverse w'cathcr conditions combined with mechanization reduced labor needs by 
approximately 15.6 perccMit of the labor force employed in 1972. 
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Some of tl^e tleclinc can also be attributed to a drop in available !nigrant bousing 
which svould meet the Occupational Safety and Health Adfuinistration (OSHA) 
Standards. The cost of providing suitable fiousiug prompted further use of labor 
substituting devices that were more eeo)ion)icaK Total licensed migrant housing 
capacity decreased 11.0 percent, from 36,630 in 1972 to 32,621 in 1973. Over 95 
percent of this decrease occurred in housing liceiued tor prior to July occupancy. 

No serious labor shortage or surplus developed until late in the season during the 
tomato and a[>p!e harvest periods. Ap[)le growers have been experiencing shortages 
during the past few years, albeit, less significantly than in 1973. 

The impact of regulatory provisions (housing, Wages, workinen*s co/!ipensation, price 
controls, etc.), inflation, mechanization and curtailment of acreage in labor using 
crops has adversely affected employnieiu opportunities in Michigan's agriculture 
during the past ten year period. Peak number of workers in asparagus harvest 
declined from 4,900 in 1964 to 1,96S in 1973; sugar beet cuhivauon dropped from 
5.800 in 1961 to 1,105 iji 1973; Cherry harvest dropped from 31,600 in 1966 to 
8,830 in 1973; pickling cucumber harvest declined from 16,500 in 1964 to 7,145 in 
1973; blueberry harvest declined from 14,800 in 1962 to 2,870 in 1973; tomato 
harvest dropped from 6,200 in 1963 to 1,260 in 1973; grape harvest dropped from 
2.700 in 1966 to 155 in 1973; strawberry harvest dropped from 27,300 in 1967 to 
11,035 in 1973, and raspberry harvest dropped from 6,000 in 1966 to 765 in 1973. 

The number of farn^ in Michigan has been steadily declining since 1933, when 
200,000 farms were under cultivation. There was only a 5,0 percent decline by 
1940, but during the forties it declined anotlier 14.5 (Percent, in the fifties 21.5 
percent and durhig the sixties 16.0 [>ercent. .Since 1970, the number of farms has 
declined another 3.0 percent in comparison with the year 1933, for a total of 60,0 
percent. 

Total land in farms did not begm to decrease until after 1940, when 18,400,000 
acreas were under cultivation, declining 2.7 jx;rcent during the forties, 13.6 percent 
during the fifties, and 12,5 percent iri the sixties. Since 1970, land in fiums has 
declined another 4»3 percent in comparison with 1940, for a total of 33.1 percent, 
as corupared with a total decline of 57.9 percent for the number of farms during 
that same period. 

Slightly under 68.0 percent ol the farms have survived exonomic, inflationary and 
other pressures during the sixties and the first four years of the seventies. 

The declining trend in the number of Michigan farms and total land in farms 
continues, albeit, the rate of decline has slowed down. l1ie number of farms 
dcchned from 81,000 in 1972 to 80,000 in 1973, a 1.2 percent drop; while total 
crop land declined only 0.81 percent, from 12,400,000 acres in 1972 to 12,300,000 
acres in 1973, 

In 1974, Michigan farmers will have to Hicc additional regulations, a probable 
unemployment insurance for agricultural workers, an itjcieasc in the minimum wage, 
as well as rcinterpretation aiul stricter enforcement of existing regulations. By far, 
the energy crisis and the sliortage of fuel, if they persist, will be the tnoM 
problematical for Michigan farmers during 1974. A sliortage of fuel for farm machinery 
will force farmers to do mote hand cultivating and hand harvesting. Provided, however, 
that the prices received by farmers will be sufficiently high enough to absorb the added 
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cost aiul cover [Mst iiu urrcd dt'lns, 

Uvcn il the prices mc Nutficicndy hi^li, tli^ro Mill rcinaius tlic i|ucstion of .sudiciciicy 
of labor. Nearly iuilf of Michigan's seasonal farm laltor consists of migrant svorkers, 
mostly from Toxa^. A shortage of gasolme along wuh a lughly inHated price will 
make it impossible fur a groat rumiber ai inigranrs to uavel as far as Michigan, 
resulting in a greatly reJucecl labor poi>L A baa on Surulay driving, the closing of 
gas stations on weekend, and/or rationing would further ai;gravate tiie problems of 
transportation for rnigrant workers. F urchermote, a gasoline stiortage would also 
present problenus tor local workers. Thus, it appear^ to be almost a certainty that 
there will not be sufficient labor to meet the needs of sea^^ojial activities in 1974. 

In order to survive, niatj) Miehigan farmers will need an adcvjuate supply of fuel to 
operate farm machinery and inaintalu last year's level of met hani/ation, In addition, 
a prograjn nuist be instituted ior handling the labor ttanspr,rtation problems* Any 
program being coiKsidered sho.ild include provisions for other nieans of subsidized 
tratisportation f >r the workers. 

yUc employment (d seas onal agricultural workers itjMichigan during 1973 reached 
its peak towards the end d' July, one tnontb later than in 1972. An estimated 
23,220 workers were reported Ci) have bccu employed during the 1973 peak period. 
This represented a decrease oi 15.0 percent from tlic previc^us year. The peak 
employment of local workers occurred during the tatter part of July with 10,505 
workers employed, a decline of 13 percent from the previous year's peak. The 
period of greatest employment of intrastate woikers occurred during the latter part 
of June with 325 workers, 47.0 jx-rcent less than the 1972 peak oV 615 workers. 
The interstate workers peak of 1 3,425 vvorkers, during the latter part of July^ 
showed a decline ot 21 [xrcent. [wiiptuyrncnt opportunities for seasonal agricultural 
workers in Michigan are expected tv) cvjntinue to decline, although at a nuich slower 
rate than during the last three years. 

The total number of workers estinuted to have been seascinally cn^ployed at one or 
more time during 1973 in the cultivation and harvest of Michigan crops was 47,200, 
down 15.6 percent from 1972. Approximately 22.400 workers were from local 
sources, a 13 percent decline, w'hile intrastate sources supphed 1 ,200 workers, a 48.6 
percent drop. The nutnber of workers from interstate sources declined 15.3 percent, 
from 27,900 in 1972 to 23,600 workers in 1973. 

Rural Manpower Service personnel w^rote 2,970 agricultural job orders, covering 
19,001 openings as compared with 2.807 orders and 30,868 openings in 1972. The 
above figures reflect the general farui employment picture. The number of openings 
per order have also dropped from i LO workers per order to 6.4 workers in 1973. 
Placement representatives referred 1 1 ,809 adults, and 6,! 8d youths to agricultural 
job openings resulting tJi 13,339 placements. A total of 2,561 local individual 
placements were made which included 650 females, 332 veterans and 680 youths, 
Multi placements comprised 77.0 percent of total, pool type 3.5 percent and 
individual 19.5 percent. (See chart for niontldy workdoad figures.) Non-agricultural 
actions and services are discussed under the **Kural Manpower" section. 
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BI- MON'I HLY nSTIMATHS OF DOMESTIC SHASON Al. 
HIRRD FARM WORKRRS IN MICHIGAN 
DURING THE 1973 vSFASON 1/ 





Total 


Local 


Intrastate 


Interstate 




Workers 


Workers 


Workers 


workers 


April \ b 


4,270 


3,720 


- 


550 


April 30 


5.72.S 


4,735 


- 


990 


May lb 


7,395 


5,765 


15 


1,615 


May 31 


9,275 


6,915 


- 


2,360 


June IS 


19,665 


9,655 


25 


9,985 


June 30 


21,395 


9,990 


325 


11,080 


July 15 


21,285 


10,505 


315 


10,465 


July 31 


23,220 


9,480 


315 


13,425 


Aug. 11) 


20,460 


9,505 


50 


10,905 


Aug. 31 


17,885 


9,785 




8,100 


Sept. l.'j 


13,840 


8,500 




5,340 


Sept. 30 


16,815 


9,830 




6,985 


Oct. lb 


14,385 


8,665 


45 


5,675 


Oct. 31 


6,440 


4,620 




1,820 


Nov. 15 


4,055 


3,465 




590 



1/ Seasonal employment figures are estimated for the last normal wo^k day 
preceding the reporting date. Estimates are calculated for tlie period of greatest 
seasonal employment only (April 15 to November 15)^ Peak employment occurred 
near July 31, when approximately 23,220 workers (Age 10-up) were employed in 
seasonal activities. 



MAJOR CROPS 

The nemesis of Michigan farmers was very active during the 1973 season. 
Unfavorable weather caused serious damage to Michigan's major fruit crops and 
limited yields of all major field crops. 

Freezing temperatures during mid-April, late April, and mid-May caused extensive 
damage to cherry and apple, and other tree fruit buds, and severely injured the grape 
crop. Cool, rainy and windy weather during bloom time was unfavorable for 
pollination and caused further damage to the cherry and apple crops. The net result 
was a 39 percent drop iii the production of Michigan's seven major crops. Apple 
production was down to 40 percent, tart cherries 48.6 percent, sweet cherries 43 
percent and pears 60 percent. Although peach production was greater than the 
record low production of last year, it was 39 percent less than the 1971 crop, Only 
prune and plum production was significantly larger than last year. 

Wet soils in early spring delayed the start of plowing and planting of spring 
crops. Spring freezes also wiped out early plantings of tomatoes, but growers 
repIaMecf damaged acreage. Heavy rains in early July flooded many fields in^ Bay 
County causing serious damage to dry beans, pickling cUcUmbcrs and potatoes. 

The nujor seasonal labor utilizing activities are listed below with a column indicating 
the change in the use of hand labor at the peak of the season. 
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ACTIVII'V 

NURSERY AND SOI) 
VF.(;f-TAlU,F. CULTI VA'I ION 

ANDHARVi'Sr 
ASPARAGUS HAR VI' ST 
SUGRR BEET CUL riVATlON 
STRAWBERRY HARVT.ST 
PICKLE CUi;nVAI10N 

AND HARVEST 
CHERRY HARVEST 
RASPBERRY TiARVESr 
REUEBERRY HARVE-.sr 
iDMATt) VIARVES'V 
PEACH, PEAR &• PLUM HARVESFS 
APPLE HARVEST 



^CIIANOi; 
USI-:OF LABOR 
AT PEAK 

■40.5% 
■7.5'?f. 
2\.0% 

■t.3().0','{, 
-22.9% 
-J2..^% 
■9M> 

52.f)% 



1073 PERIOD 
OF EMPLOYMENT 



APR. 10 NOV. 20 

APR. 10 - NOV. I 
APR, 10 .JUNE 30 
MAY 25 - AUG. 10 
JUNE 10 - JULY 20 

JUNE 25-.SEiT. 25 
JUNE 20 -S EPF. 30 
fUNE 25 -JULY 20 
JULY 10 - OCr 10 
AUG. 10 - (XJT. lO 
JULY 25 -SEPT. 30 
JULY 25 - NOV. 15 



Lollowitig is a brcaktk.wn of SL'asonal cinployincnt by date and source of workers 
(local, intrastate, intcr^tato) for 1973, in those crop activities in which a relatively 
large number ot workers continued to be employed. These are not necessarily 
Micliigan's most productive or largest revenue producing crops. ' 

A. APPLES. A total of 2,384 Michigan Apple growers reported 66,157 acres of 
apple trees in 1973 according to a survey conducted by the Michigan Crop 
Roportmg Service. The survey disclosed that the western part of die State 
accounted for 86 percent of the acreage, with Kent, Berrien atuL Van Buren 
Counties .accounting tor over two-fifths of the .State's apple acreage 
Approximately 80 percent of the acreage was of the standard type trees with 
an average ol 47 trees per acre. The remainder were of the dwarf ], d sennS 
typcswitbanaverageof 101 trees per .acre vmi-tiwart 

Freezing temperatures in r,uU-Apri! caused considerable datnage to fruit buds. 
Further damage was incurred from record low temperatutcs on May 18th. Cool, 
rainy and windy weather during bloom time also contributed to crop 
reduction. The prospect tor a good crop was further aggravated by a period of 
hot dry weather during late August and early September which slowed sizing 
and drastically reduced the yields. 

The resultant short cron in tandam with an increased tiemand by area 
processors caused prices, for processing apples, to reach an all time high. Class 
A varieties (Spys) went for S12.00 per hundred weight, while Class B 
(Jonathatis, etc.) brought growers $10.00. Cla^s C (Mcintosh, etc.), $9.00, and 
juice apples for S5.00. The prices ranged from twice to three times those paid 
the previous year. The high price for juice applies coupled with labor shortage 
prompted many growers to harvest their apples with mechanical shakers. 

The 1973 production of 440 nnllion pounds of apples was 40 percent less than 
the 1972 crop. Preliminary estimates indicated that Jonathans, the leading 
variety, accounted for 24 percent of the crop, followed by Mcintosh with 19 
percent and Red Delicious with 17 percent. Despite the short crop, Michigan 
was the leading producer of apples among the Central states and ranked fourth 
nationally. 
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Total Workers 

Month &: Date Employed L ocal Imrastat c Int erstate 

September 15 2,695 1,375 - 1,320 

September 30 7,605 3,090 . 4,515 

October II) 7710 3,225 45 4 440 

October 31 1,655 730 - 925 

November 15 - - . • 



Some 7,710 workers were employed at the peak of the apple harvest (October 
M5), approximately 23 percent less than in 1972. The number of workers 
from interstate sources showed the greatest percentage decline. 

ASPARAQUS. Acreage, yields and the production of asparagus were greater 
than in the previous year for the third consecutive year. The total of 15,400 
acres was 6.2 percent greater than in 1972 and 14,1 percent more than in 

1971. A yield of 16 cwt per acre/ 6.7 percent greater than in 1972, resulted in 
a production of 246,000 cwt of asparagus, 12.8 percent greater than that of 

1972, A total of 22,637,918 pounds went for processing, of which 20,974,998 
was canned and 2,562,920 was frozen. 



Total Workers 



Month & Date 


Employed 




April 30 


775 


445 


May 15 


1,400 


735 


May 31 


1,965 


1,080 


June 15 


1,495 


905 



Intrastate Interstate 



330 
665 
885 
590 



Peak employment in harvesting asparagus totaled 1,965 workers^ a decrease of 
40.5 percent. This decline was mostly due to the increased use of mechanical 
means to harvest the crop. 

C, BLUEBERRIES. Michigan blueberry growers made a full recovery from the 
disastrous crop loss in 1972. It was reported to be the fourth largest crop in 
the State's history^ enabling Michigan to maintain its position as the number 
one producer of blueberries in the nation. The 1973 crop was estimated at 
38,560,229 pounds, 225 percent greater than that of 1972, Fresh market 
deliveries totaled approximately 4,943,400 pounds, while 33,616,829 pounds 
went to processors. Approximately 28,659,370 pounds of the processed 
blueberries were frozen, and 4,957,459 pounds canned. 

Intrastate Interstate 



Month & Date 


Total Workers 
Employed 


Local 


July 31 


2,570 


1,150 


August Ifi 


2,870 


1,390 


August 31 


2,165 


1,120 


September lb 


850 


320 



50 1,370 
1,480 
1.045 
530 
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All estimated 2,870 persons were cin[)loyed at t\w height of the blueberry 
harvest svliich occurred between Avigust 1 and August 15, This represoited a 
decline of 270 workers from last year, 

D. CHERRIES. Tlje 1973 t.irt cherry crop suffered heavy damage from frosts; 
and wet, cool, windy weather which affected pollination, Extremely cold 
temperatures and frost tiuring mid-April and again in mid-May caused heavy 
daimge to tart cherry buds in the southwest aiul central west areas. The May 
freezes also caused heavy damage to tart and sweet buds in the northwest. The 
cool, wet and windy weather during pollination time in May (ed to a heavy 
June drop througliout the entire western cherry belt. 

Michigan's 1973 tart clicrry crop was estimated at 55,000 tons, 48.6 percent 
less than that of 1972. The short crop sharply increased the price, resulting in a 
total value of approximately 21.5 million dollars, as compared to the 15.8 
million dollars paid for last year's crop. Michigan prcHiuced 65 percent of the 
nation's tart cherries in 1973. 

Sweet cherry orchards produced only 16,000 tons, 43 jH^rcent less than the 
record 28,000 tons harvested last year. Tlu^ price per ton averaged $280.00, 
43.6 percent more than the 1972 price. The crop was worth nearly $4,5 
million less than paid to growers in 1972. 

Total Workers 

Month & Date Employed Local I ntrastate Interstate 

July 15 8,830 1,825 305 6,700 

J"'y31 3,550 840 190 2,520 

At the peak of the harvest, July 1 to 15, approximately 8,830 workers were 
utilized by growers and processors/ This was 2,620 {22 percent) less than were 
employed during the maximum period in the previous year. The short tart 
cherrv crop combine with the use of tnechanical shakers was responsible for 
this decline in employment opportunity. 

e. NURSERY & SCO. The nursery industry used 12,403 acres for the 
propagation of the various nursery- stocks during tlie 1973 season, a 12 percent 
decrease from 1972, Decreased acreage was noted in ornamentals, evergreen and 
tree fruit stocks; raspberry plants; bramble plants; strawberry plants and 
blueberry stocks; while increase acreage was noted in perennials, gladiolus and 
native trees and plants* 

The number of licensed enterprises declined from 4,757 to 4,010, as of 
December 1, 1972. These include plant growers and dealers in nursery stock. 

Sod data are becoming unreliable since a survey has not been conducted by the 
association since 1968, but by extrapolation it is estimated that 20,000 - 
22,000 acres were harvested during 1973 by 150 to 170 growers. 
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Total Workers 



Monti*. & Date 


l:ni ployed 


Local 


Intrastate 


Interstate 


April 15 


1,370 


1.175 




195 


April 30 


1,670 


1,375 




295 


May 15 


1,860 


1,475 




385 


May 31 


■^.130 


1,725 




405 


June 15 


2,350 


1,885 




465 


June 30 


2.315 


1,865 


_ 


450 


July IS 


2,170 


1,720 


_ 


450 


July 31 


1,910 


1,535 




375 


August IS 


1.950 


1,605 


- 


345 


August 31 


1,705 


1,395 




310 


September IS 


1,855 


1,435 




420 


September 30 


1,695 


1,405 




290 


October 1 .'( 


1,'175 


1,230 




245 


October 31 


1,360 


1,160 




200 



The industry employed approximately tlic same number of workers as in 1972. 
Peak employment reached 2,350 workers during the middle of June. 

PICKLING CUCUMBERS (PICKLES). Michigan wa^ the nation's leading 
producer of pickling cucumbers in 1973. Total production reached 
approximately 115,950 tons, 19 percent greater than that of 1972. The crop 
was produced on 29,200 acres, yielding an average of 3.97 tons per acre, both 
were up 11.5 percent and 5.5 percent respectively in comparison to 1972, 



Total Workers 



Month Date 


Employed 


Local 


Intrastate 


Interstate 


July 15 


575 


195 




380 


July 31 


7,145 


530 


50 


6,545 


August IS 


6.135 


800 


50 


5,285 


August 31 


3,025 


370 




2.655 



Employment of workers in pickle cultivation and harvest reached peak between 
July 15 and 31, with 7,145 workers, or a 29.6 percent increase over last year. 
The maturity of pickles in the southwest (2 weeks earlier than last year) during 
the period of maximum employment coupled with high prices for pickles 
allowed many growers to hand pick their fields once or twice before resorting 
to the use of mechanical harvesters resulting in a a higher peak employment 
than in 1972, 

G. PEACH, PEAR AND PLUM HARVESTS, Pears suffered heavy damage from 
frost during blossom time. Also some winter damage was incurred by peach 
orchards in the Muskegon area* However, Michigan peach orchards 5ihowed a 
considerable recovery from last year's disastrous venter freeze, with a 
production of 50 million pounds, five times larger than that of 1972, but still 
39 percent less than the 1971 crop. On the other hand, pear production 
dropped to 9,000 tons, 60 percent less than that of 1972, Despite some frost 
^damage to prunes and plums in the southwest, production reached 15,000 tons, 
1,000 tons more than in 1972* 
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Total Workers 

Month 6c Date Hniployed J^^ocaj I ntrastat e Interstate 

August 15 1,030 410 - 620 

August 31 2,045 885 ^ M60 

September 15 1,445 635 > 810 



Peak harvest in these crops provided employ meat iV)r an estimated 2,045 
persons, an increase of 295 workers over tliC peak in 1972» Employment in 
pear and plum liarvcsts actually declined, hut the increase m peach harvest 
cmployn^cnt offset these dechnes. The peak employment for all three crops 
shows a 62.6 ix^rcent decline when compared to that of 1971. This dechning 
trerid is affected by the general trend in the employment of seasonal workers 
during recent years. 

H* RASPBERRIES. Raspberry production figures were obtained from the Benton 
Harbor Fruit Market Report which accounts for 90 to 95 percent of the state's 
production. Michigan raspberry growers produced 344^271 pounds of Black 
Raspberries, 18.2 percent more ttuan in 1972; and 17,125 poutids of Red 
Raspberries, 252 percent more than in 1972, The production was mere pittance 
in comparison to the 1969 crop of 3,37 million pounds. 'I'hc eruire crop was 
processed by treezing. 

Total Workers 

Month &: Date Employed F.ocal Intrastate I nterstate 

June 30 400 50 > 350 

July 15 765 350 • 415 

The peak number of pickers employed in harvesting raspberries decHned to 765 
workers (32.3 percent less than in 1972). 

I. STRAWBERRIES. Michigan's strawberry production totaled 150,000 cwt, 29 
percent less than in 1972. The low^er procuction was the result of a reduction 
in acreage from 4,000 acreas to 3,400, and a lower yield per acre, from 53 cwt 
to 44 cwt. The average price per cwt increased from S24.60 to $31.50, yielding 
a total value of nearly $1»386,000, slightly more that! last year's gross. 

Total strawberry volume over the Benton Harbor Fruit Market was 169,304 
16-quart crate equivalents, the lowest since 1945 and 42 percent smaller than 
last year. Another 94,700 16-quart crate equivalents moved direct to buyers. 
Processors received 1,790,081 lbs., yielding $481,353*00 to growers at an 
average price of 28 cents per pound. 



Total Workers 

Month&Date Employed Local Intrastate Interstate 



June 15 9,575 2,340 25 7.210 

June 30 11,035 2,980 295 7,760 

July 15 825 750 - 75 



The number of persons working during the peak employment period of 
strawberry harvest was estimated at 1 1,035, nearly 23 percent less than in 
1972* The entire decUne was in the interstate workers category. The decline is 
directly related to the decline in planted acreage and a lower yield per acre. 
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I, SUGAR BEETS. Slij^Jitly higher iicren^c', Iroin 86,600 to 87,000 acres, was 
more than offset hy a lower yieUi, 18,9 tons in 1972 to 18,0 tons in 1973, as a 
result of dry soils during late August. Tot.il production was 1,560,000 tons» 4 
percent less than in 1972 hut 1 1 percent larger than in 1971« 



Total Workers 

Month Ik Date I-juployed l.ocal Intrastate Interstate 



June 15 1,010 160 850 

Iune 30 1,105 135 - 970 

July 15 1,050 125 - 925 



All seasonal workers reported here were employed in cultivation work, as 
harvesting is totally tnechani/cd. An estimated 1 1,035 workers were reported at 
peak on June 30 (approxitiiately 7.5 [percent less than last year). 

K. TOMATOES. Sprine freezes wiped out early plantings of tomatoes, however, 
growers not only replanted but also planted additional acreage, 

Fresh market toiiKUo production in 1973 totaled 483,000 cwt, up 17.8 percent 
over the 1972 production of 410,000 cwt. Approximately 4,200 acres were 
planted in 1973, only 2 percent more than last year, hut a 15 percent increase 
in the yield, from 100 cwt in 1972 to 115 cwt in 1973, pushed the production 
to the highest level in recent years. 

Michigan tomato growers planted 4,200 acres of piocessing tomatoes in 1973, 
only 5 percent higher than in 1972, A 12 percent increase in the yield, from 
268 cwt in 1972 to 300 cwt in 1973, resulted in 1,260,000 cwt ol processing 
toiratoes, 17.5 percent higher than last year. 

Michigan ranked 3rd nationally in the production of fresh tnarket totnatoes and 
6th in processing totmtoes. 



Total Workers 

Month^Date E mplo yed Loc al Intrasta te Intersta te 

August 31 1,260 460 • 800 

September 15 1,060 335 725 

September 30 1,055 355 - 700 



Peak employment in tomato harvest reached 1,260, or a 29 percent drop from 
a year ago. However, an examination of the distribution of workers over the 
harvest season indicates that growers were uti!i?.ing more workers early, and 
later in the season, and less workers at harvest peak. 

VEGETABLE CROPS (FRESH MARKET). Cantaloupes, sweet corn, cukes, 
lettuce and potatoes; fresh market and process: snap beans, cabbage* 
cauliflower, carrots, celery and green peppers comprise the other major labor 
using crops in the state and arc discussed here as a vegetable gtoup. A total of 
17,100 acres of the above crops were planted in 1973, a 3 percent increase 
over last year, and slightly less than in 1971. Potatoes were planted on more' 
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acres th.ni aii\ of the others, foHowetl by stiap bvMns for ()rcHessinp, arui sweet 
corn. 

More acreage was liarvestecl in snap beans, cantaloupes, sweet curn, cukes, ^rccn 
peppers ami [nn itoes, wliile loss acreage was allotetl to cauliflower an^l lettuc:?, 
Camaloupes. carrots, celery, cukes, green (JCppers and processing snap beans 
bad higber yields this year, while cabbage and cauhllower, sweet corn and 
potatoes bad lower yields, A total of t 1,828,000 cwt of vegetables were 
produced, slightly less tb.ui last ye.u. 





1 otal Workers 


Month e\' Pate 


Hni ployed 


May 15 


680 


May 31 


1,325 


June 15 


1.4 30 


June 30 


1,790 


Julv 15 


2.090 


July 31 


3,150 


August 15 


3,483 


August 31 


3,165 


September 15 


3,265 


Septe tuber 30 


3.265 


October 15 


2,370 


October 31 


1,005 





Intrast.itc 


Im erst ate 


490 




190 


730 




595 


985 




445 


1.175 




615 


1 ,405 




685 


1.625 




1 .535 


1.790 




1,695 


1,945 




1,220 


2,185 




1,080 


2,430 




835 


1,790 




580 


695 




370 



An estimated 3,485 workers were employed during the peak period in 1973, a 24 
percent drop from 1972. Increased mcchani/ation of harvest activities 
accounted directly or indirectly for the entire reductioji. 
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